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HOW NOVELS BEGIN. 


Most writers of stories find great difficulty 
in determining upon some incident that shall 
constitute the initial chapter to be written. 
After that the plot may easily evolve itself. 
It is the beginning that will not readily take 
form out of the void. When one has organ- 
ized himself, so to speak, so that he can 
write the first chapter, he has measurably 
cleared up the problem of the whole story. 
Hardy, in the opening of his “A Pair of 
Blue Eyes,” touches upon this point, and so 
does Barrie in the start of “ The Little Min- 
ister.” Scott’s introduction to “ Waverley” 
gives some of his reasons for the selec- 
tion of this title over others he names, and 
thus indirectly shows the great study. 
he gave to this one element of the story 
before he could “christen” it. 


A glimpse at a few of the first chapters of 
the best-known novels will perhaps convey 
some idea of the difficulties of beginning, 
and show how the author, with the initiatory 
movement as a basis, built the story upon it. 
The first chapter will not, in many cases, 
prefigure the character or progress of the 
story. In the development of a plot at first 
there is no clearly-defined point for starting 
for the story writer, such as history or 
science affords for the historian and scien- 
tist, and the puzzle is what to originate, or 
what to take, as a basis from which to pro- 
ceed. 

Le Sage’s “Gil Blas” is related as an 
autobiography, and the first chapter is an ac- 
count of the young life of the hero. After 
this he sallies forth “to see the world,” and, 
as in some of our latest novels on the 
market, “things begin doing then at once.” 

The greatest satirist in the Spanish lan- 
guage, or perhaps in any language, for that 
matter, begins the “ offspring of his brain” 
—“Don Quixote”—by giving some ac- 
count of the “quality and manner of life of 
our renowned hero,” speaking of his food, 
his clothes, his family, his age and name, his 
strange bias for “ books of chivalry,” his pe- 
culiar fancies, his refurbished old rusty 
armor, his blemished steed that after much 
deliberation he called Rozinante, and his ab- 
normal imagination. Subsequent chapters 
recite his notorious windmill vagaries and 
speak of his sound, practical Squire Panza. 

Lamartine’s “Fior D’Aliza,” a very 
touching little story, told in the first person 
singular, begins with a statement of how the 
author found his “ poem in nature or human 
action,” and the very beautiful Fior d’Aliza 
is described in dreamy-like terms of pathos 
and love. Then the story-teller meets the 
members of the family in the cottage they 
own, and sees the old chestnut tree and vine, 
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the history of which is the foundation for the 
story. , 

The very pathetic story of “ Paul and Vir- 
ginia,” by Bernardin de St. Pierre, is not di- 
vided into chapters or parts, but is one un- 
broken story from first to last. It opens by 
a description of a splendid landscape and the 
two cottages of the families concerned. 

That beautiful story, “ Picciola,” by Boni- 
face-Saintine, begins with some account “ of 
a learned man, but not of a philosopher,” 
and one at first is reminded of the squire 
in “ Robert Elsmere.” The learned, bril- 
liant, wealthy Count de Charney was seized 
in a conspiracy against Napoleon and de- 
tained in prison. “Picciola” is a new 
flower, “a pale and sickly scatterling of 
vegetation,” that the Count watched in hs 
prison life with tender solicitude as it grew 
solitary from between the flags of the court, 
only to see it ruthlessly destroyed in the end. 

Balzac begins the “ Chouans”’ with a de- 
scription of a motley squad of peasants and 
townsmen, in garments that tell something 
of their unequal conditions. This group of 
men was pressed into military service, “ spe- 
cially employed in fighting the Chouans,” or 
“Owls.” The landscape is made a grateful 
part of the scene of the march. Then follow 
some revelations and motives that lead up 
to the story. 

After the Dedication and the Prologue, 
the first chapter of Sue’s “ Wandering Jew” 
opens with a date, followed by a description 
of an uncanny loft reached by a ladder and 
occupied by the “ brute-tamer” and “con- 
vert,” Morok, who previous to his conver- 
sion to the Roman Catholic faith fled in ter- 
ror before wild beasts. An emissary brings 
him news of some travelers, two lovely 
young ladies and their guardian with gray 
mustache, whom Morok is spying upon for 
mean purposes. 

Dumas sets out in “ The Count of Monte 
Christo” with an account of the arrival of a 
ship at Marseilles, February 24, 1815, and the 
further account of the death of the ship’s 
captain on the voyage and the devolution of 
the command upon Edmond Dantes. There 
is some significant talk between the ship 
owner and Dantes about the “Emperor at 


Elbe,’ where Dantes touched in his voyage 
home to Marseilles. 

Zola’s “ The Downfall” — or a better ren- 
dering of “ La Débacle” is “ The Smash-up ” 
— is one of the most real and brutal pictures 
of war ever written. It opens with a camp 
scene. 

The first chapter of “ Les Miserables” re- 
lates something of the life of Bishop Myriel, 
in pure narrative form. The hero, Jeah Val- 
jean, does not appear till the fifteenth 
chapter. 

Du Maurier opens “ Trilby” by a minute 
description of the studio occupied by Taffy, 
Sandy, and Little Billee, and then proceeds 
to depict these occupants in measured and 
accurate, but charitable, terms. 

* Wilhelm Meister's Apprenticeship,” 
Goethe’s best prose work, begins with the 
impatience of the old female servant waiting 
for her gay young mistress to return from 
the play, where she had played the part of a 
boy. While waiting the old servant has 
opened a package containing some presents 
from a “ gallant” for herself and mistress ; 
and on the return of the mistress she cannot 
be made interested in the gifts, even repulses 
her old servant, and says she is expecting a 
visit at that very time from her young lover, 
Wilhelm Meister. The chapter closes with 
his entrance and the vivid embrace of the 
two lovers. 

Tolstoy’s novel, “ Resurrection,” tells first 
of the glad springtime, and notes the in- 
difference of men in official pursuits to the 
new grace and joy of the year. It tells of a 
hearty, full-vigored female prisoner, and of 
her journey from the prison to the place of 
her trial, where she has to defend herself 
against a charge of robbery. 

Smollett’s “Expedition of Humphrey 
Clinker” is cast in the form of letters, and 
the first one is a petulant, nervous, growling 
letter from M. Bramble to Dr. Lewis, that 
ends : “ Forgive all this trouble from, dear 
Lewis, your affectionate M. Bramble.” In 
general, the letters are not very long. 

That much-vaunted story, “ Vathek, an 
Arabian Tale,” by William Beckford, begins 
with an account of “Vathek, the ninth 
Caliph,” describing his person, his love of 
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“women and the pleasures of the table,” his 
disbelief of the theory “that it is necessary 
to make a hell of this world to enjoy Para- 
dise in the next,” his magnificence surpass- 
ing all predecessors, and his marvelous five 
palaces, “destined for the particular gratifi 
cation of each of his senses.” This singular 
story is not wholly unlike Voltaire’s ro- 
mance of “ Zadig.” 

The first chapter of “ The History of Ras- 
selas, Prince of Abyssinia,’ by Samuel John- 
son, contains a description of a palace in the 
happy valley in the Kingdom of Amhara, and 
also a description of this wonderful valley. 

The perpetual joy of “ The Vicar of Wake- 
field,” by Goldsmith, is due to the simplicity 
of the tale and the directness of the telling. 
The opening chapter is a depiction of the 
family of girls of the pure-minded Rev. Mr. 
Primrose, the poor vicar of Wakefield. It 
is a direct domestic story, simple, clear, 
honest, without cynicism or suggestion of 
doubt or insincerity in the honor and reality 
of the characters. 

It is a singular book, entitled “ Tristram 
Shandy,” that Lawrence Sterne, that ever- 
lasting cynic and jester, gave the world. In 
every chapter the writer leads the reader to 
anticipate something that is never related, 
deviating to something else utterly irrele- 
vant. In the first chapter the author laments 
that his parents were not more mindful in 
his creation to endow him with greater 
genius. 

“ Griffith Gaunt” begins by describing the 
high-minded girl, carrying her into the hunt, 
and disclosing a quarrel at the end of the 
fox chase that is precipitated through the 
jealousy of Griffith. The lovers part there 
in no happy frame of mind. Charles Reade 
showed his dramatic skill in this as in “ Peg 
Woffington,” “ Foul Play,” and others of his 
novels. It was said of him in his palmiest 
days that he missed it but a hair’s breadth 
of being England's greatest novelist. 

As already intimated, Scott’s first chapter 
of “Waverley” is primarily introductory, 
and goes into confidence with the reader as 
to why he selected the title, and he forecasts 
several stories that the reader must have 
anticipated had the story been named differ- 


ently. Then he states what “ Waverley” js, 
a tale that is “more a description of men 
than manners.” His purpose is “to throw 
the force of the narrative upon the charac- 
ters and passions of the actors.” Edward 
Waverley, the hero, is a soldier. 

David Copperfield, Dickens proceeds first 
to tell us, was born on a Friday night, and 
the very first thing he did was to test his 
lungs by crying. In speculating about the 
new-born child, some women said he was 
unlucky born, and would therefore be un- 
lucky in life, and would also see ghosts. 
Telling his own story, David proceeds to re- 
late how his caul, after a long time, was fin- 
ally sold to an old woman who was pre- 
served from drowning by this caul because 
she was never upon the water. As a post- 
humous son he tells of the domestic infelicity 
of his great-aunt, called Betsy, and how she 
introduced herself in eccentric manner into 
his mother’s home just anterior to his birth. 
He thinks her severe presence affected his 
whole life. The carping old critic makes 
Mrs. Copperfield fear her, and she even 
sneers at the name of the servant girl called 
Peggotty. In the event that the child should 
be a girl, Miss Betsy wanted it named in full 
for her, and then she would see to the little 
one’s future welfare. And here by offensive 
direct questions the old lady develops all the 
events of Mrs. Copperfield’s life, chiefly 
those things that Mrs. Copperfield would 
like to have remain in the background. And 
the timid medical attendant is almost fright- 
ened to death by Miss Betsy’s bluff, domi- 
neering ways. This is all in the first chapter. 

“Vanity Fair” opens humorously on the 
arrival of a large family coach at an academy 
for young ladies, and the conversation be- 
tween the two running the academy. Then 
is presented a copy of the letter of the let- 
tered senior sister to the mother of the 
young lady who was to return home in the 
coach, taking with her all the accomplish- 
ments secured in a six-years’ residence in 
the academy. The austere senior sister had 
established the practice of giving to each 
pupil sent out with a finished education a 
copy of Dr. Johnson’s “Dixonary.” But 
her threadbare feelings would not permit her 
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. 
to give one to Becky Sharp, and when the 


other good-hearted, unlettered sister in the 
last minute rushed out and gave her one, 
Becky petulantly flung it back out of the 
coach, as if resenting the insult the senior 
sister had put upon her by refusing her one 
in the first instance, and even now was not 
aware that one had been given her. A slight 
description of the favorite young graduate, 
Amelia Sedley, is given. This popular, 
meek young lady has many presents to de- 
posit in the coach to take home as memen- 
toes from her school friends. Amelia’s 
parting with the sisters is tender and tearful, 
but Becky Sharp’s is frigid, cynical, and has 
the element of snubbing in it. Thackeray 
draws the veil over the yoops (cries ) of the 
bevy of girls from whom Amelia is parting, 
while not a tear is shed for spiteful Becky 
Sharp. 

Bulwer’s first chapter of “ The Last Days 
of Pompeii” is short, and is chiefly a con- 
versation between the young Romans, Dio- 
med, Clodius, and Glaucus, concerning wine 
and feasts. Clodius was an idler, Diomed 
an ostentatious son of a freedman, and 
Glaucus a fashionable and high-born young 
man of Grecian extraction. 

“ Lothair”’ opens with a brief talk between 
a duchess and one of her married daughters 
about Lothair. The duchess and her family 
constitute a happy and gorgeous household, 
as Disraeli permits the reader to peep into 
it. Some account of the duke’s family and 
himself is given, their perfect manners, their 
great wealth, and their too-frequent changes 
from one estate to another. However, their 
predilection is for the old family estate, 
which is described in a short paragraph. 

“The Children of the Abbey ” — you have 
heard of it?—puts a little garland of 
poetry, as it were, the first thing to every 
chapter. The first chapter describes the 
emotions of the heroine on her return, after 
some eventful years, to the cottage of her 
nurse, and speaks of the cottage and the 
appearance of the young lady, the chief per- 
sonage in the story. Miss Roche mentions 
the joy of a social evening and the festival 
and the music, and presents the sad reflec- 
tions of the heroine alone afterward. 





That lovely domestic story of Jane Austen, 
“Emma,” opens with some account of the 
girl, her situation, age, temper, person, the 
sorrow at the loss of the governess by mar- 
riage, and the consequence of putting Emma 
at the head of the family without adviser. 
A suggestive talk takes place then between 
Mr. Knightley, a likely bachelor, friend, and 
neighbor, and Emma’s father, in which 
Emma takes part enough to be represented 
as present. 

The opening chapter of “ Scottish Chiefs” 
is a long one, significantly historical, de- 
scribing the political state of Scotland in the 
days of Wilham Wallace, and the oppression 
that this brave, bold spirit would not suffer 
without resistance. The exigency of the 
times carries Wallace away from his retire- 
ment and his dutiful, sweet wife into dan- 
gerous places, but it is for the freedom of 
Scotland he endangers his life. There is a 
long conversation about the perilous, trying 
times and their immediate history between 
Wallace and his friend, Sir John Monteith, 
who in the end entrusts to Wallace's keep- 
ing a box, that subsequently figures seri- 
ously in the story, the contents of which are 
not revealed in the initial chapter. 

“Shirley” opens with a word of confi- 
dence to the reader about a “shower of 
and adds that it would be wrong 
to presume that the writer has a romance to 
reveal to the reader. It is a “solid” story, 
she says, she has begun to narrate. And 
then three curates are formally “ intro- 
duced”’ to the reader in a sort of humorous, 
light manner. Their mode of living is de- 
picted in rather uncomplimentary airiness, 
and their feasting and stuffing and wining 
themselves is made to seem their chief busi- 
ness in life. In one of their noisy, gleeful 
festivals a man of middle age bursts in upon 
them, unannounced, to their mortification 
He reads them a dutiful lesson, sternly 
enough, to be sure. Then a conversation 
succeeds, which partly depicts a situation 
that may become exciting in the end. 

“ Middlemarch” first describes, in a medi- 
tative style, Miss Brooke’s plain dress, and 
her cleverness and character, and her man- 
ner of life in a quiet country house, and her 


” 


curates, 
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theoretic mind inclined to religious vagaries. 
Dorothea Brooke was a likely, marriageable 
girl, with some prospect of an inheritance 
of a fair living, but she had more faith in 
the womanly attractions of her sister Celia 
than in her own. The sisters one day di- 
vided their deceased mother’s jewels between 
them, Celia disposed to wear hers, and Doro- 
thea disinclined to do so. She kept only a 
ring and bracelet for herself, and generously 
gave the rest to her sister. 

In the early springtime afternoon a scene 
in a valley is painted by Mrs. Humphry 
Ward in “Robert Elsmere,” and the valley 
is described in careful terms. The declining 
sun throws in relief a solitary house far up 
this narrow valley, and the springtime pic- 
ture is photographed in realistic terms. 
Two sisters of different turn of mind emerge 
from this house, and pass some _half- 
reproachful, half-bantering words as to how 
they had spent the immediate afternoon. 
An elder sister, Catherine, practical, helpful, 
willing, appears a little later. Catherine has 
been away to give aid to an injured friend, 
and she narrates the scene to her sisters. A 
little afterward they appear together at the 


supper table, and this scene of the injured 
man is again repeated there at greater 
length. They also speak of Mr. Elsmere, 
the clergyman. And on retiring Catherine 
muses. 

“The Master Christian,” by Corelli, opens 
with a scene in a French province as the 
bells ring the Angelus, and the cathedral 
within is next described in full terms. The 
infidel spirit then prevalent in France is 
shown, and the perfect faith of a certain 
cardinal and his reflections about life and 
death and their mysteries, and his own in- 
ability to live up to his Christian ideal. He 
wonders how the lack of faith in God and a 
hereafter has crept into the world. His 
meditations, a sort of regret and lament for 
human frailty, so continuous a strain upon 
him, have injured his health. Now at this 
time he is in the cathedral, and the solemnity 
impresses him. He meditates, and wonders, 
and speculates, and recites the Holy Text. 
But all his deep reasoning leads to no cer- 
tain conclusion. And so the first chapter 
ends. 

But, time is up. 


EvansvILte, Ind. 


F. A. Myers. 





COMMON ERRORS IN WRITING CORRECTED. — VI. 


Avoid the use of “commence.” Use the 
simpler word, “begin.” G. P. Marsh says: 
“In the usage of good writers, ‘com- 
mence’ is never followed by the infinitive.” 
We begin to write; we begin or commence 
writing. 

Similarly “purchise” is not so good a 
word for commen use as “ buy.” 

“Round” is an adjective, and should not 
be used for “around.” If you wish to em- 
ploy the shorter form for the adverb, put in 
the apostrophe and write “’round.” In the 
case of the adjective never say “ rounder” 
or “roundest.” A thing cannot be more 


than round. It can only be more nearly 
round or most nearly round. 

Distinguish between “thankful” and 
“grateful.” Bigelow says: ‘Gratitude is 
the thankfulness its expression. 
Gratitude is sometimes too deep for utter- 
ance.” 

The phrases “all afternoon,” “all morn- 
ing,” much used in the South, are provincial, 
and should be avoided in writing and in care- 
ful speaking. Say “all the afternoon,” “all 
the morning.” 


feeling ; 


New Yor, N. Y. Walton Burgess. 
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Short, practical articles on topics con- 
nected with literary work are always wanted 
for THE WritTER. Readers of the magazine 
are invited to join in making it a medium of 
mutual help, and to contribute to it any 
ideas that may occur to them. The pages 
of THe WRITER are always open for any one 
who has anything helpful and practical to 
say. Articles should be closely condensed; 
the ideal length is about 1,000 words. 


* 


The English woman who has published a 
number of novels under the pseudonym, 
“Frank Danby,” announces that the world 
shall have no more books of hers, because 
the English reviewers have been unkind to 


her. “I find there is no possibility of fame 
for me,” she wails, “ because of the unfair- 
ness of the reviewers. For twenty years I 
have written in the hope of appealing to lit- 
erary England, but I find I have not done 
so. My books have not had a single review 
in the Spectator, the Saturday Review, the 
Academy, or the other journals which claim 
to criticise the country’s literature. I have 
come to the conclusion that it is not worth 
writing any more.” The fact that “ Frank 
Danby’s” books have had a considerable 
sale does not make this other than a just 
conclusion. If a writer’s novels are of real 
value, they will command attention from the 
best critics, and it cannot be denied. If 
they are not of real value, the sooner the 
author quits, the better. 


« *¢ 


A review of “ The Southerner,” written by 
Francis Hackett for the Chicago Evening 
Post, contains a suggestion that should be 
heeded by all writers who have not yet 
learned that natural speech in dialogue is 
almost always simple. Mr. Hackett quotes 
from the book, “an autobiographical tale of 
life in a Southern state since the Civil War,” 
the author's description of how he proposed 
to “ Louise ” :— r 

Then she said: “ Shall we go?” 

“No, Louise, I have come to stay with this vision. 
I have ‘ound the fullness of life at last.” 

She looked at the great mountain across the valley. 

“ Life,” I said, “has climbed to this high moment, 
through errors and uncertainties climbed —to this 
high moment when the way seems clear and | am 
here —-to stay ?” 

I clasped both her hands. 

“T think it was meant to be so,” she said simply. 

I drew her to me. 

“Perhaps,” says Mr. Hackett, “men 
do say to women, on the top of a mountain, 
at sunset, ‘ Life has climbed to this high mo- 
ment, through errors and_ uncertainties 
climbed,’ but it sounds more like Belasco 
than like life. And when, the instant after, 
a boy appears on the mountain top, with 2 
telegram announcing that ‘Billy’ Bain is 
dead, does Nicholas Worth say: ‘ Louise, 
Billy is dead’? Apparently not. He says: 
‘Oh, Love, the master spirit of our little 
world is gone.’” 

we * os 

A long chapter might be written on the 

helpfulness of authors’ wives. For instance, 
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we are told that A. T. Quiller-Couch thinks 
out his stories in the course of long walks, 
and that most of his output is dictated to his 
wife. However, we are told, also, that he 
is a slow and painstaking worker, rarely ex- 
ceeding 1,000 words a day, and sometimes 
producing fewer than 150, so that perhaps 
his obliging consort is not overworked. 


o*s 


In a letter to the president of Howard 
College, H. Rider Haggard says: “ After 
all, what imaginative effort really needs is 
the breath of life, and of this quality, it 
seems to me, critics often neglect to take 
account. The humblest and the homeliest 
living woman (to take an illustration) is 
mightier and more noble far than the most 
glorious Grecian goddess of marble.” In 
other words, the essential thing in literary 
work is human interest. 


a * 


The Simplified Spelling Board, which 
started its spelling reform three years ago 
with a list of 300 words, has now published 
a list of 3,261 reformed words, and an- 
nounces that the officers of the board are 
compiling a “Manual of Simplified Spell- 
ing,” dealing with about 25,000 words. The 
latest list contains, in round numbers, 1,100 
separate words simplified in the root, and 
2,200 inflected forms in which the change ap- 
pears only in the inflection. It contains, in 
addition to the former list, words having -ea- 
pronounced -é-, and so simplified as in hed, 
- helth, spred, etc. ; preterits and participles 
ending in -ed pronounced -d, and so simpli- 
fied as in armd, burnd, fild, livd, etc. ; words 
ending in -ice pronounced -is, and so simpli- 
fied as in coppis, cornis, crevis, justis, etc. ; 
words endirig in -ve pronounced -v, and so 
simplified, preceded by 1 or r, as in delv, 
solv, carv, serv, etc. Those who are active 
in the movement seem to think that they 
are making gratifying progress, although 
according to their own figures only 259 
American periodicals have adopted their 
forms of spelling, and most of these only to 
a limited extent. Fewer than seventy-five 
periodicals have adopted the first list of 300 
words. Considering that there are more 


than 20,000 periodicals published in the 
United States, and that the list of 300 
words was promulgated three years ago, it 
looks as if the movement were not making 
rapid headway. Spelling reform will never 
amount to anything until the periodicals in 
general accept it. Perhaps the Simplified 
Spelling Board’s forms may be generally ac- 
cepted some day. In the mean time, as 
THE WRITER has said before, writers will do 
well not to use the new forms in their manu- 
scripts, because if they do editors will have 
to change the spelling to the usual style be- 
fore sending the manuscript to the printers, 
and editors, as a rule, are not looking for 


unnecessary work. W. H. H. 
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““NEWSPAPER ENGLISH” EDITED. 





The Chinese temple 
which is to be erected in 
Boston, and which, it is 
said, will be the only 
its kind in the United structure of its kind in 
States outside of San the United States out- 
Francisco. side of San Francisco. 


The Chinese temple to 
be erected in Boston, 
and which, it is said, will 
be the only structure of 


A correspondent wants , 
to know if Hahne- | to know if Hahne- 
mann’s theory of “sup- | mann’s theory of “ sup- 
prest diseases’’ has ever | prest diseases”’ has ever 
been “ proven false.” | been “ proved false.” 


A correspondent wants 


An unique position. A unique position. 


WRITERS OF THE DAY. 











Larry Evans, whose story, “The Satin 
Slipper,” was published in the Red Book 
for September, is a newspaper man, twenty- 
one years old. Last year he had two maga- 
zine stories published, one in the Red Book, 
which will soon publish other stories of his. 
“The Satin Slipper” was suggested by the 
rather spectacular failure of a production in 
New York about two years ago. Mr. Evans 
expects to be back in newspaper work this 
fall as a stenographic reporter. 





Vanderheyden Fyles, whose story, “The 
Lady and the Letters,” was printed in 
Ainslee’s for August, began writing fiction 
less than two years ago, since when he has 
published twenty-odd stories, principally in 
the Smart Set. His writing before that had 
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been solely critical, variously for Every- 
body’s, the American Magazine, Gunter’s, 
the Associated Sunday Magazines, and 
others, and steadily, for several years, as 
assistant dramatic critic of the New York 
Sun, of which his father, Franklin Fyles, the 
dramatist, was for thirty years dramatic 
editor. The Cuban scenes and characters of 
“The Lady and the Letters” were sug- 
gested by a trip to Cuba, where Mr. Fyles 
traveled as the guest of Richard Harding 
Davis. 

Sarah D. Hobart, author of the sonnet, 
“Music,” which appeared in Harper’s Bazar 
for August, is Mrs. Sarah Dyer Hobart, of 
Fall River, Wis. She was born in Wiscon- 
sin Territory, and has been contributing in 
prose and verse, over various signatures, to 
the press of the country for nearly fifty 
years. Her poems have appeared in the 
leading magazines, including the Century, 
Lippincott’s Magazine, Outing, and others, 
and she has been a regular contributor for 
a number of years.to Harper’s Bazar. The 
sonnet “ Music” is one of a triad of musical 
poems appearing in that magazine, of which 
the initial number, “ The First Fugue,” was 
published in February, 1908. 


Constance D’Arcy Mackay, who had a 
story, “ The Rise of Stacy Cathcart,” in the 
Red Book for August, left Boston Univer- 
sity five years ago, and for four years has 
been engaged in newspaper and magazine 
work in New York city, where she lives. 
During the last year or two she has made 
rather a specialty of writing children’s plays 
for the magazines, and now a volume of 
them is to be published by Henry Holt & 
Co. The name of the book is “ The House 
of the Heart,” and every ‘play in it has stood 
the test of actual production in children’s 
theatres, college settlements, and public 
schools. Miss Mackay says she intends to 
keep right on writing children’s plays as 
long as the magazines seem to want them, 
and looks on children’s plays and the short 
story as her chosen field. 


Edward Marshall, author of the novel, 
“Norah of the Woods,” in the People’s 








Magazine for September, came by his 
knowledge of the Michigan woods and lum- 
bering while making one of the most re- 
markable fights for health on record. Dur- 
ing the Spanish war Mr. Marshall, acting as 
a correspondent for the Hearst papers, re- 
ceived a spinal wound which cost him one 
leg and paralyzed the other. By some of 
the greatest surgeons in the world he was 
condemned for life to a wheel-chair, or to 
labored progression for a few steps on 
crutches. After a year or more in hospitals, 
Mr. Marshall went back to newspaper work, 
acting, despite his physical handicap, as 
editor of the McClure Syndicate and Sunday 
editor of the New York Herald, but the 
strain and the pain were too great, and he 
broke down under them. For several years 
now he has been spending much time in the 
woods he writes about in “ Norah,” and he 
has achieved, through sheer determination 
and energy, a recovery the like of which is 
not recorded in the history of surgery. He 
walks with ease for long distances, using 
but one cane, and he spends fourteen hours 
a day at his typewriter. Besides “ Norah of 
the Woods,” Mr. Marshall has sold within 
the year twenty-two short stories, made a 
novel of Miss Nethersole’s play, ‘“‘ The Writ- 
ing on the Wall,” which has been published 
by G. W. Dillingham, almost completed 
another novel that is already accepted for 
publication, written three one-act plays — 
one of which is sold, and two are being held 
by David Belasco with good chances of pro- 
duction—and has written the music and 
lyrics of a musical comedy which has not 
been submitted as a whole because he has 
found such ready sale for the separate lyrics 
that he cannot keep the manuscript com- 
plete. His short stories have been published 
in the Metropolitan, Munsey’s publications, 
Street and Smith’s magazines, the Smart 
Set, Short Stories, and others. But the 


thing in which Mr. Marshall takes the most 
pride is his gait, which, although he admits 
it to be somewhat like a duck’s, is still effec- 
tive, and is a plain defiance of the decision 
of doctors and surgeons, and the past per- 
formances of men with broken backs. 
ing his 


Dur- 


Mr. Marshall had 


active years, 
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charge, in succession, of the Sunday editions 
of the New York Press, Journal, World, 
and Herald, and became eminent as a 
worker for tenement house reform, a fact 
which makes his novelization of the Nether- 
sole play more interesting. He was the first 
of a long line of writers to call Trinity 
church, New York, to the bar for bad land- 
lordism. His published books, all written 
since he received his injury, include “The 
Story of the Rough Riders,” “Lizette : A 
Tale of the Latin Quarter of Paris,” and 
“The Middle Wall,” a story of the sea. 


Elizabeth Reid, who had a poem, “ My 
Dream Garden,” in Putnam’s Magazine for 
September, is a native of New York state, 
and now lives in Brooklyn. Although not 
a graduate of any university, she has taken 
special courses in English, history, and eco- 
nomics at the West Virginia University, 
Cornell, and the University of Chicago. At 
Cornell, where .she had the privilege of at- 
tending Professor Hiram Corson’s classes 
in English literature, she says she gained 
new inspiration. “ My Dream Garden” was 
written in Washington during the winter of 
1903-4, while Mrs. Reid was engaged in 
some work at the Library of Congress. 
Others of her poems have been published in 
Outing and in Country Life in America. 
Mrs. Reid was married in 1905 to Sydney 
Reid, author and newspaper correspondent. 


Grace Eleanore Towndrow, whose serial 
story, “The Heir Apparent,” is now run- 
ning in the New Idea Woman’s Magazine, 
has written verses and short stories since 
childhood, but gave no serious attention to 
literary work until some three years ago, 
when one of her stories was accepted and 
published by the Century, and editors began 
asking for her work. Since then, although 
meeting with the usual disappointments and 
set-backs that fall to the lot of authors, she 
has had a number of stories published in va- 
rious magazines, one, somewhat more am- 
bitious than the rest, a novelette entitled 
“Mrs. Clevenger,” appearing in the mid- 
summer number of the Smart Set in 1907. 


The C. M. Clark Publishing Company has 
recently published a novel by Miss Town- 
drow, entitled “‘ The Career of Joy.” 





Harvey Wickham, the author of “The 
Worth-While Things,” published in the Pa- 
cific Monthly for September, is a San Fran- 
cisco newspaper man. He is one of a group 
of young Western writers who are attempt- 
ing to dramatize in fiction the new doctrines 
of brotherhood. In “The Worth-While 
Things” is shown the human instinct of 
sympathy breaking through the barriers of 
religious differences. In “The Cork 
Jacket,” published in the Pacific Monthly for 
May, is shown the primitive right of a 
woman to her child—the right of affection 
—at battle with the artificial right bestowed 
by blind, blundering law upon another 
woman. The idea of fellowship is also 
brought out in “Rat,” which appeared in 
Munsey’s. Among Mr. Wickham’s other 
successful stories may be mentioned “The 
Lord of Bad Valley,” published in the Blue 
Mule, and “The Stone,” which was printed 
some time ago in the now-defunct Ridge- 
way’s. The Pacific Monthly has also pub- 
lished his study in heredity, called “ The 
Spider-Man.” 





eo 


PERSONAL GOSSIP ABOUT AUTHORS. 





Fitch.— For his rapid-fire 
Clyde Fitch was often criticised. 
in his own defence, 
methods : — 

“T think of my plays for two years, though 
I may write them in five weeks, or four, or 
three, or even in one week. When I begin 
writing the work is done quickly, for that 
is my natural way of working. If I had six 
months or a year in which to write a play, I 
doubt whether it would be any better done. 
We pursue the method which to us is the 
easiest and most natural. 

“T have been criticised for doing too much 
work in a given time. Sometimes I have 
had four and five productions a year, but 
that I wrote as many plays in one year by no 
means follows. The truth is that I never 


production 
Speaking 
he once said of his 
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wrote more than two plays and one adapta- 
tion in a year. 

“The writing done, I immediately begin 
revising it. First I go over it with much 
care with a black lead pencil, heavier than 
the one I used for the first writing of the 
play, so that I may see at a glance which 
was the original and which the revised por- 
tion of the page. Next I go oves it again 
to make still nicer corrections, this time 
with pen and ink—this so at a glance I 
may know whether a word that appears on 
the page was my first, second, or third writ- 
ten thought. <A fourth going-over, to do 
still more polishing, is done with a blue pen- 
cil. The last touches are made with a red 
lead pencil. So on every page of a play of 
mine, before I relinqyish it with a great 
sigh of relief into the hands of a typewriter 
copyist, appear five kinds of handwriting, 
each signifying to me the stage of comple- 
tion of the play. The work of revision is 
done quickly when the production of a play 
is near. Otherwise, after the second going- 
over I put it away, and reserve my deco- 
rative touches of red and blue until a few 
days before it is submitted to the managerial 
eye and the managerial judgment. 

“T make almost no changes in my play at 
rehearsals,” added Mr. Fitch. “When I 
have gone over my play the fourth and last 
time, it may not be perfect, but it is as near 
perfection as I can bring it, with my original 
plan of it. But the writing and revising a 
play is merely the tree putting forth its 
leaves. The two-years’ thinking of the play 
before it is written is the solid portion 
of the tree, its root, and trunk, and 
branches. 

“An idea of a play comes to me usually 
from reflection upon some peculiarity of 
character I have observed.” 

Mr. Fitch made play-writing pay. His in- 
come from his dramas has been estimated 
at all the way frem $75,000 to $150,000 a year. 
— New York Tribune. 

Hewlett. — Mr. Hewlett gave me some in- 
teresting data in regard to his method of 
work, saying :— 

“T will not say that I work by. inspiration, 
for I think that is a very foolish, unmeaning 


word, and I have no patience with the uses # 


to which it is put or the abuses it suffers. I 
have written my books as I have because at 
the time of working at them I loved the 
spirit of those ages so much that I naturally 
infused it into them. I could not help 
myself. You can’t explain why you do a 
thing or why you don’t do it, that is, satis- 
factorily. You can employ words, but they 
leave you in the dark. 

“An artist goes through a country twenty 
times, and suddenly he sees a picture there 
and paints it, that is all. It sounds simple, 
but can you tell why he did not see the 
picture the first time, or, finally seeing it, 
why he must throw aside all the remainder 
of his work and paint that ? I can't. It all 
belongs to the intricacies of mood which are 
beyond the ken of wisdom, 

“T will give you an example at its best — 
and worst. 

“Once George Eliot was in Devonshire, 
and she had occasion to go to the house of a 
woman who lived upstairs in a very simple 
cottage. As she went up the stairs she saw 
an opened door, and looking through into 
the room, she noted a long table, some 
chairs on one side, and a larger chair, as if 
for a teacher, on the other. That, it is 
claimed, is the only view she had, and in an- 
swer to her question regarding it, the 
woman she had come to see remarked that 
it was the place where the Peterites held 
their meetings. With that scant informa- 
tion, ocular and verbal, she wrote the won- 
derful account of the sect in ‘ Silas Marner,’ 
which is said by those who know to give an 
absolutely accurate idea of that religious 
body. Here you have the idea at its best. 

“Before she wrote ‘Romola’ she spent 
some eighteen months in Florence studying, 
or rather delving into the archives, and 
probably there never was a worse novel of 
the Italian Renaissance written than that. 
There you have the example at _ its 
worst. 

“ All that is necessary is to love enough, 
and you can write as you will. Your char- 
acters will be mediaeval people or they will 
be modern, as you determine by that power 
of finding the natural method through su- 
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preme affection. You can’t go wrong if you 
love your work. You simply can’t —I must 
emphasize this truth. 

“ But don’t think that means that you have 
to cut out hard work. Quite the contrary, 
or so it has been in my case. I was three 
years writing ‘The Queen’s Chair.’ I have 
labored unceasingly, particularly with the 
work in which I have been most keenly in- 
terested. I believe the deeper the love, the 
more willingly and patiently you will toil. 

“T do not write novels. I write poems, 
for the novel is distinguished from the poem 
in this, that the novel is concerned with what 
happens, the poem with the way things hap- 
pen. After I have finished a work I forget 
it. lI am sincere in saying that I doubt if I 
could quote a paragraph from any one of my 
works. I scarcely remember the characters. 
Think of living with all the people one had 
created! I simply could not do it. My 
only safety is in forgetting. 

“ Balzac did it. He was a genuine novel- 
ist, as was Dumas. Thackeray showed that 
he kept his people by him, not to the extent 
of the other two, but enough to prove that 
they were to him immortal. 

““When I read Balzac I am impressed with 
the way he will take up a character of a pre- 
vious story and let you see that he is con- 
scious in his mind of all the things that hap- 
pened to that man and woman that he never 
wrote about. He has carried them about 
with him, and made them so personal that 
he knows exactly what they did between 
any two epochs portrayed. He will say to 
himself, ‘ He lived in 1600, and so he must 
have seen so and so,’ or he will apparently 
think, ‘She was in Lyons then, that was the 
time of such and such an event which she 
must have known about,’ and in all litera- 
ture I doubt if you will come across an in- 
stance where you feel that each character 
was a distinct entity, and lived to the author 
not merely in the story, but after the story 
was completed and he had gone on and taken 
up other fiction. Trollope was like Balzac 
in this, too. 

“It would seem that between the tract 
and the anecdote the novel of to-day is prac- 
tically non-existent, and poetry —the world 


does n't care for it any more. When it is 
written actors recite it as if they were afraid 
of being laughed at — which they would be.” 
— London Letter in the Boston Herald. 


Tennyson.—The wind came _ sweeping 
through the garden of an old Lincolnshire 
rectory one morning in the beginning of last 
century, and blew upon a child of five years 
old, who opened his arms to the blast and 
let it carry him along, crying as he traveled : 
“] hear a voice that’s calling in the wind.” 
That was Tennyson’s first line of poetry. 
The first poem he ever composed was writ- 
ten upon a slate one Sunday morning at 
Louth. The subject, set him by his brother 
Charles, was “ Flowers,” and little Alfred 
covered his slate with blank verse after the 
model of Thomson’s “ Seasons.” 





His next 
attempt was an elegy written at the request 
of his grandfather. When it was written the 
old man put ten shillings into the boy’s 
hand, and said: “There, that is the first 
money you have ever earned by your poetry, 
and, take my word for it, it will be the last.” 
— Rehoboth Sunday Herald. 


Winter.—- Mrs. Henrietta Stannard, whom 
novel-readers know as “John Strange Win- 
ter,’ is just finishing her hundredth novel. 
For many years she has turned out a novel 
every three months. To a London Express 
writer Mrs. Stannard described the 
extraordinary method she adopts when writ- 
ing her novels. 

“ | always find it easier to write in a semi- 
reclining position on the sofa,” she said. 
“My stenographer sits behind me while I 
dictate, and all the time I am dictating I have 
a little table before me, and play Patience 
as hard as I can. 

“T am fond of three kinds of Patience, but 
the one over which my principal novels have 
been written is the American method, ‘ John 
Chinaman.’ 

“T don’t think it would be possible for me 


to write without my game. I tried once, 


and my eyes wandered round the room, and 
were immediately distracted by a stray cob- 
web overlooked by the maid, or some object 
which reminded me of something I ought to 
I went back to my 


have told my daughter. 
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Patience, and found my ideas ran twice as 
smoothly. 

“T am at present hard at work at a play 
in collaboration with my son, ‘ Bootles,’ and 
I find this play is easiest to write in the 
evening. But my novels are always written 
in the mornings, after I have answered all 
my letters, and I always have an enormous 
mail.” 





CURRENT LITERARY TOPICS. 


Meredith as Judge of Manuscripts. — For 
thirty years George Meredith served as 
reader and critic for a publishing house, and 
his judgment must have been relied upon 
The result did not always justify his critical 
view, at least so far as popular standards are 
concerned. In the Fortnightly Review for 
August there is an article by a member of 
the publishing firm, B. W. Matz, descriptive 
of Meredith’s activity and quality as a 
reader. ‘ 

As might be inferred, Meredith’s standard 
‘for judgment of submitted manuscripts was 
exquisitely high. After Hugh Conway had 
been so. successful with “Called Back,” 
Meredith rejected a manuscript by the same 
author, which afterward was published by 
another house, under the title of “A Car- 
dinal Sin.” In 1861 he refused to indorse 
the manuscript, of “ East Lynne.” “ Opinion 
emphatically against it,” was his terse com- 
munication to the publisher. Authors as 
popular as “QOuida,” Mrs. Lynn Linton, 
Thomas Hardy, Baring Gould, Herman 
Merivale submitted manuscripts which did 
not please Mr. Meredith. On the other 
hand, he was keen to any very genuine 
quality, and appreciative of it. Two early 
attempts by William Black came to his 
hands, and he at once felt the talent shown. 
Of one of these he wrote : “In its way, very 
good —in the earlier part, highly promis- 
ing. I have not seen the concluding por- 
tion ; but it is but a thin thread of story I 
have got as yet. The author’s mind evinces 
strong sense and poetic perceptions ; he has 
a remarkably clear style, and a power of giv- 
ing soft, pathetic touches, which I commend. 
He does not know much of life, nor has he 


the proper artistic feeling for the develop- 
ment of his characters in an interesting way. 
Write very encouragingly. Do not lose 
sight of him.” 

Of the other manuscript submitted, his 
opinion was sent directly to William Black : 
“ Book will not do, but the author strongly 
encouraged. A man on whom to keep an 
eye.” On poems submitted by Edwin 
Arnold, Meredith wrote : “I should say this 
man will do something. The collection of 
poems here is not of sufficient weight to jus- 
tify any speculation on the book. The trans- 
lation in hexameter from Bion is especially 
good. He should wait till he has composed 
a poem likely to catch the public ear. There 
is no distinct original mark in these poems 
—not enough to rely on.” On Samuel But- 
ler’s “Erewhon” he wrote: “Will not 
do.” He said “No” to “Immaturity,” by 
G. B. Shaw, though there is some doubt as 
to whether it was the Shaw. Among his re- 
ports on rejected manuscripts are the fol- 
lowing :— 

A provincial maiden aunt of the old time had about 
the same notions of humor and horror. A similar 
manner of narrating. 

This is laughable enough in manuscript. But in print 
the ridicule would fall upon the publishers. 

Might gain a prize for dullness. 

Rather pretty frail piece of young lady’s work. 

Poor story of the French Terror. Historical por- 
traiture befitting the pen of an urchin fifty years back. 

This is the vocabulary of a boy of fourteen. 

Called humorous by the author. Cockneyish dia- 
logue, gutter English, ill-contrived incidents done in 
daubs, maintain the assertion. 

A tale reading as if told by a romantic grandmother 
of the present generation. 

Absurd in point of style, which is that of a child. 

“The Mystery of the Pigeon Holes” : Melancholy 
stuff to see and smell. 

“The Autobiography of a Donkey ” : Faithful only 
to the donkey’s dullness. 

An infernal romance. 

A mere wisp of a tale. 


Feebler stuff than this might be written, but would 
tax an ape. 

Written in a queer old maundering style, poor stuff, 
respectable in thé mouth of one’s grandmother. 

Vaporish stuff. 

Anstey might have made the subject amusing. This 
writer is an elephant. 


“ Decline,” wrote Meredith of a novel by 


“ Ouida” entitled “ Villiers,” and of a story 
by Mrs. Lynn Linton, “Isola.” “ Very sour 
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in tendency, hard in style,” he observed of 
another novel which Mrs. Lynn Linton sub- 
mitted to Chapman & Hall years later. 
Speaking of Mme. Sarah Grand’s novel, 
“The Heavenly Twins,” he said: “The 
author is a clever woman and has ideas ; 
for which reasom she is hampered at present 
in the effort to be a novelist.” He went 
on: “The writer should be advised to put 
this manuscript aside until she has got the 
art of driving a story. She has ability 
enough, and a glimpse of humor here and 
there promises well for the future.” The 
first book by the late Mrs. Craigie, “ Some 
Emotions and a Moral,” provoked this re- 
mark : “ Written with some power to ex- 
hibit the emotions of the sex— mainly in 
the form of whims.” 

The pleasantest aspect in which Meredith 
is revealed is that in which he appears as the 
friendly counselor. When he detected 
promise in a manuscript he was delighted 
to take pains with the author. The shining 
instance of his helpfulness involves Thomas 
Hardy, whom he ultimately came to regard 
as the best of contemporary novelists. 
Hardy sent to Chapman & Hall his first 
novel, “The Poor Man and the Lady,” 
which long afterward he himself described 
as “very wild.” Meredith did not advise 
publication, but he felt that the author was 
one to be encouraged, and at an interview 
presently arranged between the two he must 
have spoken invaluable words. They re- 
mained friends thenceforth down to the end, 
and in a public speech made in 1895, when 
the Omar Khayyam Club was foregathering 
in Meredith’s neighborhood, the younger 
novelist declared that if it had not been for 
the encouragement he received then from 
Mr. Meredith, he would never have devoted 
himself to literature. George Gissing also 
considered himself in Meredith’s debt. Fol- 
lowing suggestions made by the latter, he 
was enabled to improve his first novel, “ The 
Unclassed,” and the experience was repeated 
when he wrote his second book, “ Isabel 
Clarendon.” When Olive Schreiner sent her 
first manuscript to Chapman & Hall, the 
best that Meredith could say for it was: 
“Plot silly, early part well written,” but her 


first book had better luck with him, leading 
to an appointment and to his offering of 
precious advice. 


Practical Pointers for Dramatists.— “It is 
queer,” said George Ade in a recent conver- 
sation, “ how few people with ambitions for 
dramatic authorship there are who stop to 
reflect on the miany practical considerations 
which beset the managers to whom they sub- 
mit their scenarios or their plays. 

“ Before a manager can accept a play, no 
matter how good it is, he must consider its 
initial cost and its probable running ex- 
penses, and compare these with the amount 
of money his seating capacity will yield in 
the event of success. Given two plays of 
equal merit, for example, he will give pref- 
erence to the one with the smaller cast of 
characters and the least requirement in the 
way of special scenery. 

“ People will send in plays calling for three 
or four changes of scene in every act, me- 
chanical effects costing thousands of dollars, 
and long casts of characters, many of whom 
would have to be paid $40 or $50 a week just 
to speak half a dozen lines convincingly. 
And many of these plays are so full of good, 
valuable ideas that their authors are per- 
plexed and indignant when they are rejected 


with a promptness which would argue that 


they hadn’t even been read. And so they 
go about crying that there is a close corpo- 
ration of authors and that the new writer 
has no chance. 

“ Now, the chances are that such a play 
has n’t been read. The experienced man- 
ager knows from a glance at the cast and 
scenery that he could n’t get back the cost oi 
putting it on. 

“Tf the young or inexperienced dramatist 
would save himself the stinging disappoint- 
ment of having a play which has cost him 
months of mental effort sent back almost by 
return mail, he should follow some such 
plan as the one I always recommend to my 
friends who wonder why they are so 
treated. 

“ First let him think out his play with the 
greatest care for the economy of characters 
and scenes which is commensurate with 
effective telling of his story. He should not 
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ring in casual personages with only a scrap 
of a part when, by the exercise of a little in- 
genuity, their lines could just as well be 
spoken by one of the characters actually 
necessary to the plot. Nor should he switch 
his scenes from place to place except for the 
most unavoidable reason. All this entails 
thought, but not much actual writing. 

“Having done this, let the new dramatist 
write a letter to the manager telling him that 
he has a play of such and such a character — 
not going into the plot —that it contains so 
many acts, calls for such and such scenery, 
and requires a cast of so many parts, and 
that the parts are such as this or that well- 
known actor or actress would fit. By this 
means the manager will get some idea of the 
cost of producing the new play, and in most 
cases he will reply to the author’s letter tell- 
ing him whether or not it will be worth his 
while to submit his manuscript. 

“ Now, with this tip from the manager, let 
the budding Mr. Pinero or Mr. Klein send 
on his scenario. He need n’t have written a 
line of the play itself ; he need n’t have spent 
half his spare salary on typewriting and all 
his nights in the frenzy of composing dia- 
logue. All that will come later, mitigated 
by the joy of at least a possible acceptance 
if the manager has thought well of his 
scenario. 

“That,” said the author of ‘The County 
Chairman, “is the common-sense way of 
going about the business of selling a play. 
And if it is followed it will save many a 
heart-burning and no end of drudgery.” — 
New York World. 

The Untried Playwrights.— “Don’t blame 
the managers too severely for what they 
produce,” says a professional play-reader in 
Munsey’s for September. “If you could 
only read what they reject! It is not that 
the managers are all they ought to be; it 
is not that talent does not sometimes go 
begging, and genius is not sometimes shown 
the door. It is simply this — that out of the 
great mass of manuscripts which aspiring 
playwrights and librettists dump in upon the 
managers, far less worthy material is to be 
found than even the most cynical of the un- 
initiated suppose ; that the totally unknown 


dramatic author of talent is one in 10,000 — 
so it is small wonder that he sometimes es- 
capes notice for a while !—and that nearly 
all the good plays are likely to come in the 
future as they have in the past, from the 
writers of experience. The writers of ex- 
perience may often fail to persuade a man- 
ager to produce the more Maring or original 
of their works, but I have never heard that 
they had any trouble in getting a manager 
to listen to them ; and ultimately they find 
a manager to produce. 

“ But, you urge, the writers of experience 
had to begin some time ; they were not al- 
ways well known. True. Yet consider that 
there are many hundreds of theatres in the 
United States. There are fifty-three on 
Manhattan Island alone. These theatres 
have to be kept open, plays have to be sup- 
plied for them. The art of play-writing is 
intricate, difficult ; it requires the possession 
of a very peculiar and very rare gift. There 
are not at present half enough trained 
writers who possess this gift to supply all 
our theatres with worthy plays. The man- 
agers, willy-nilly, are constantly on the 
lookout for new material, for new authors. 
If a young or unknown author has real dra- 
matic talent, if he possesses the spark, so 
great is the market, and so limited the 
supply, that he is pretty sure to get a hear- 
ing.” 


LITERARY ARTICLES IN PERIODICALS, 





{ For the convenience of readers THe Writer will 
send a copy of any magazine mentioned in the fol- 
lowing reference list on receipt of the amount given 
in parenthesis following the name—the amount 
being in each case the price of the periodical with 
three cents pestage added. Unless a price is given, the 
periodical must be ordered from the publication 
office. Readers who send to the publishers of the 
periodicals indexed for copies containing the articles 
mentioned in the list will confer a favor if they will 
mention THe Writer when they write. ] 


“Titus ANpRONICUs.” Illustrated. William 
Sharp. Harper's Magazine (38 c. ) for October. 

AvtroprocrapHy. W. D. Howells. Editor’s Easy 
Chair, Harper's Magazine (38 c. ) for October. 

Wuewn Poets Have to Speak a Piece. Contribu- 
tors’ Club, Atlantic (38 c.) for October. 

SINCERITY IN AUTOBIOGRAPHY. Anna Robeson 
Burr. Atlantic (38 c.) for October. 
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Epvcar Arian Poe’s “ Cuitp Wire.” Picture by 
R. W. Amick, and fac-similes. Josephine Poe Janu- 
ary. Century (38 c.) for October. 

Persona, REcoOLLECTIONS OF GEORGE MEREDITH. 
Frederick Jones Bliss. Century ( 38 c. ) for October. 

“Tue Autocrat OF THE BREAKFAST TABLE” AND 


His Centennitat. Topics of the Time, Century 
( 38 c. ) for October. 
Tue Oricinat Autocrat AND riis BOSWELL. 


Topics of the Time, Century (38 c. ) for October. 
Tue Noverts or THomas Harpy. Professor Wil- 
liam Lyon Phelps. North American Review (38 c. ) 
for October. 
Doctor Jounson. Illustrated. Charles W. Hodell. 
Putnam's (2 c.) for October. 


CLype Firtcns. Clayton Hamilton. Bookman 
(2 c.) for October. ~ 
Henry James. Edward Clark Marsh. Bookman 


(2 c.) for October. 
PROOF-READING AND TYPE-SETTING. 

Richardson. 

October. 

My REMINISCENCES. Edward _ Everett 
Woman’s Home Companion (18 c. ) for October. 

Tue Devetopment oF A Novetist. ‘The rapid rise 
of H. G. Wells. With portrait. G. W. Harris. 
American Monthly Review of Reviews ( 28 c.) for Oc- 
tober. 

Tue BonpaGe oF THE Press. “ An American Jour- 
nalist.” Twentieth Century Magazine ( 28 c.) for Oc- 
tober. 

Ernest Howarp Crossy anp His Messace. Ham- 
lin Garland. Twentieth Century Magazine ( 28 c.) for 
October. 

THe MEANING OF 
Ernest Albee. 
‘or October. 

THE PROCRASTINATION OF HAPPINESS IN FICTION. 
Myra Swan. The Author ( London ) (18 c. ) for Oc- 
tober. : 

Tue Art oF ILLUSTRATING. 
Brett Plummer. 
October. 

MEREDITH IN BroKEN Doses. 
son. Forum for October. 

ToLstoyY iN THE TWILIGHT. 
World’s Work for October. 

Epwarp Everett Hate. 


Anna Steese 
Woman's Home Companion (18 c.) for 


Hale. 


LITERATURE FOR PHILOSOPHY, 
International Journal of Ethics (68 c. ) 


Illustrated. William 
Lhe Author ( London ) (18 c.) for 


Archibald Hender- 
Henry George, Jr. 


With photograph. Ed- 


ward Hale. Harvard Graduates’ Magazine ( 78 c. ) for 
September. 
Stuon Newcoms. With portrait. Harvard Gradu- 


ates’ Magazine ( 78 c.) for September. 

DancEerovus TENDENCIES IN MODERN Fiction — 
Insanity. Dietetic and Hygienic Gazette (13 c.) for 
September. 

Tue SHAKESPEAREAN PROBLEM. 
National Review for September. 

Grorce Borrow 1n Russia. 
tional! Review for September. 

GoretHe anpd Reticion. Dr. 
Court (13 ¢.) for September. 


George Hookham. 
Herbert Ives. Na- 


Paul Carus. Open 


Tue Poetry oF SLEEP. 
September. 

Tue Country Epitor. Hon. John A. Johnson. 
Youth's Companion (13 c. ) for September 9. 


Open Court (13 ¢.) for 


Georce MerepitH, TEACHER. Harper's Weekly 
(13 ¢.) for September 11. 

Mayo W. Hazertine. With portrait. Harper's 
Weekly (13 c.) or September 25. ‘ 

Count Totstoy anD THE First Russian Duma. 


George Kennan. Outlook (8 c.) for September 18. 
Four Enciisn Sones, by Shakspere, Lovelace, 
and Herrick. Introduction by Hamilton Wright 
Mabie. Outlook (18 c.) for September 25. 
Tue Reat Rorert Etsmere. Lllustrated. Charles 
S. Olcott. Outlook (18 c.) for September 2s. 


NEWS AND NOTES. 








Stephen Phillips, the English poet, is in 
bankruptcy proceedings, and when he failed 
to appear in court, it was explained that he 
could not obtain money enough to get to 
London from Brighton, where he has been 
staying. 

John Vance Cheney, the poet, critic, and 
librarian, says he has not retired from the 
literary field, to manufacture hair-oil. It is 
another John Vance Cheney who has gone 
into the hair-oil business. 

Florence Wilkinson was married recently 
to Wilfred Evans, of Surrey, England. 


Ivan Swift, sometimes called “ Poet of 
the North,” has established a printing and 
crafts shop at the old Leggett home near 
Detroit. The first book out is a second and 
larger edition of his “ Fagots of Cedar,” 
which has been favorably reviewed in this 
country and England. 


“Doctor Johnson and Mrs. Thrale,” by 


A. M. Broadley, published by John Lane, 
contains letters, hitherto unpublished, from 


Oliver Goldsmith, James Boswell, Fanny 
Burney, Dr. Charles Burney, Mrs. John 
Philip Kemble, Mrs. Siddons, and Mrs. 


Piozzi, and it also includes Mrs. Thrale’s 
unpublished journal of her Welsh tour with 
Dr. Johnson in 1774. 

A volume of criticism by Arthur Symons, 
entitled “The Romantic Movement in Eng- 
lish Poetry,” just published by E. P. Dutton 
& Co., comprises a series of essays, some 
fifty in all, covering a century of poets. 
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The publication of Mrs. Sharp’s biography 
of William Sharp has been postponed till 
1910. 

The essays in which Poe developed his 
theory of the poem and the short story — 
among them those on “The Poetic Prin- 
ciple,” “ The Rationale of Verse,” and “ The 
Philosophy of Composition” —are to be 
published by Henry Holt & Co. in a volume 
edited by Professor Prescott, of Cornell. 

The two-volume “ Life of Richard Brins- 
ley Sheridan,” by Walter Sichel, will be 
published in this country by the Houghton 
Mifflin Company. 

The Houghton Mifflin Company publishes 


“ Oliver Wendell Holmes : The Autocrat and 


His Fellow Boarders,” by Dr. Samuel M. 
Crothers, as one of the little series of Cen- 
tennial Books About Great Men, which al- 
ready includes Charles Eliot Norton’s 
“Longfellow” and Bliss Perry's: “ Whit- 
tier.” 

The Scribners announce “ Samuel Pepys,” 
by Percy Lubbock, as a new volume in the 
Literary Lives Series. 

The American opéra competition was to 
have closed September 15, but it has been 
unofficially announced that the Metropolitan 
Opera Company will give librettists and 
compusers until September 15, 1911, to sub- 
mit their operas. It is not promised that 
the successful work will be produced the fol- 
lowing season, but it will be put on as soon 
after the decision as possible. The compe- 
tition has been placed in the hands of Secre- 
tary Centanini. 

Forest and Stream (New York) offers 
prizes of $150 for the best narrative of out- 
door life, of not less than 25,000 words ; $100 
for the next best narrative, of not less than 
20,000 words; $50 each for the two best 
15,000-word stories; $25 each for the two 
best 10,000-word stories ; and $15 each for 
the seven best short narratives of hunting, 
shooting, yachting, mountain climbing, fish- 
ing, camping, canoeing, or exploration. 
Manuscripts must be received before Janu- 
ary I. ; 

New York has a new monthly magazine, 
the American City, devoted to the cause of 
civic betterment. 


Boston is to have a new weekly paper 
called the Boston Common, edited by E. H. 
Clement, for many years editor of the Bos- 
ton Transcript. The paper, it is said, will 
be a thirty-two-page journal, something like 
the Outlook or the Independent, devoted to 
Boston’s interest in “politics, philan- 
thropies, literature and thought, popular 
education, taste and culture, and social ad- 
vance.” 


The Twentieth Century Magazine — “a 
magazine with a mission” — edited by B. O. 
Flower, is published at 5 Park square, Bos- 
ton. With it is combined Fellowship, and 
the new magazine seems to be in a way a 
successor to the Arena. 


The Columbian Magazine is a new 
monthly, published at 1 Madison avenue, 
New York. 


John Herbert Quick has resigned as as- 
sistant editor of LaFollette’s Magazine to 
take the editorship of Farm and Fireside, 
Springfield, Ohio. 

Thomas H. Blodgett, now at the head of 
the Outing Publishing Company, has made 
Albert Britt, formerly editor of Munsey’s 
Railroad Men’s Magazine, editor of Outing 
Magazine. 

For three months, beginning with Octo- 
ber, the Popular Magazine will be pub'ished 
twice a month. 

Sturgis & Walton, 31 East Twenty- 
seventh street, New York, have been incor- 
porated to do a general publishing business. 

Charles Frederic Wingate died at Twilight 
Park, N. Y., September 1, aged sixty-two. 

Clyde William Fitch died at Chalons-sur- 
Maine, France, September 4, aged forty- 
four. 

Henry B. Blackwell died in Dorchester, 
Mass., September 7, aged eighty-four. 

William Lloyd Garrison died at Lexing- 
ton, Mass., September 12, aged seventy-one. 

Mayo Williamson Hazeltine died at At- 
lantic City, N. J., September 15, aged sixty- 
eight. 

The body of John Davidson, who was last 
seen alive March 23, was found in the sea 
near Penzance September 18. 





